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I.—ELIMINATION BY INDETERMINATE MULTIPLIERS. 


As we have made frequent use of the method of elimination by 
means of indeterminate multipliers, we shall give the theory of the 
process. 

The solution of an extensive class of problems may be reduced to 
the determination of the rpepreany or minimum of a function U of 
n variables, 2, 2. 9? svevee a ; these being in general not independent 
but subject to certain equations of condition, 

L, = 90, L, ==.0) 4,=0Q. 

The method simplest in theory, is to determine, by means of the 

r equations of condition, r of the quantities x, as for instance, 

Vy Vyy veveee Urs in terms of the remaining ¢ a's; substituting these 
values, U will now be a function of the » — r independent vari- 
ables a-,......%,; and making the coefficient of each differential 
in dU equal to zero, we get m — 7 equations, which, with the r 
equations of condition, determine 2,, 2, 

But in practice this method is rarely possible, and still more rarely 
convenient. Instead of this, we may consider each of the x 
quantities x to vary in U, their variations being no longer inde- 
pendent, but subject to the condition that in their varied state they 
must satisfy the r equations L = 0, or that L, +dL,=0, &e., 
and as L), L,...... are =0, the variations must be such as to 
satisfy the 7 equations 

dL,=0, dL,=0, dL, =0. 

From these equations we may determine r of the variations in 
terms of the (x — 7) remaining; and substituting these in dU, we 
shall have, as before, the coefficients of the (m — r) variations to 
equate to zero. 
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The simplest method of effecting this is the following. The 


quantities dL,, dL, ...... as well as dU, are linear in dz,, dx,...... 
di dt, , dL, 
- dx, Sm Ae seores dz, 
ae, addy i dx, 


Multiplying them by Ay» Ags 
to dU, we have 

dU + r, dL, + A, dL, ...... +A, dL, = 0, 
an equation which will be of the form 


M,dz, + M,da, ...... + M,dzx, = 0, 


11, 1L, 
in which each quantity M = =i +™- ™ +, =. 
de * a2 


If we determine the r oaaliiie dX by the conditions that they 
must make the coefficients of the variations dx,, dx, ...... dx, 
equal to zero, that is to say, if we determine them from the equa- 
tions M,=0..... M,=0, we shall have effected our purpose. 
For by this means the variations dz, ...... dx, are eliminated, and 
there remains 


M,. 142, 5, senaes + M, dz, =='0s 
and as these » — 7 variations are independent, their coefficients 
must be equal to zero. 
Hence, if we determine ,, Ag, «...-. A, from the equations 

M, = 0...... M,=0, 
we shall also have 

M4,=0......M,=0. 
Thus the r quantities \ and the 2 quantities x satisfy the x +r 
equations 

M, == i), M, | M. = 0, L, == 4), 


CSD, ay Sm Ay san ens Li, = 0, 

And as it is indiffe rent which of the variations we suppose to have 
been eliminated, and which set of the equations M = 0 to have 
been used for the determination of the )’s, the most general way 
of stating the result is, that we have the 2 + 7 equations 


L,=0, L,=9....... L, = 0, 
dU dL, dL, dh 
i> Rae ainnne r,— =0, 7} 
dx, +A ” t+ As dx, dx, : | 
dU ay dl, dL, 
dz. +A de +r, z peswne ae — 2 0, J 
tu determine the n + r quantities 2, 2 ...... 2px Ay eeeeee Ar 


If U be homogeneous in 2, #4 ......5 wad if L, L, ...... consist 
of terms of not more than two different dimensions, there exists a 
simple relation between the quantities \, which is very useful in 
many problems. 
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Suppose U to be homogeneous of wu dimensions, L,, L,, &c. to 
consist of terms of two different dimensions, so that the equations 
L, = 0, L, =0, &c. may be put under the form 

M, + A =0, > + B—0, &e. 
where M, is homogeneous of a dimensions, and A a constant. 
Then multiplying the equations (1) by 2, ay ...... and adding, 
we have, by the property of homogeneous functions, 
Ty T > 
0 = wU + aM, + OA,N, + &e. 
4 — hi »(' 7a) 
or wU’= aA), + DBA, + eCr, 4 &e. 

We shall now proceed to give a few examples of the application 
of this method. 

If we take the tangent plane at any point in a surface for the 
plane of xy, and the normal for the axis of z; and if 7, s, ¢, accord- 
3 , G2 @e @z 
ing to the usual notation, represent the values of ; ;, ——-, =>; 

; dxu*" dx dy’ dy’ 
at the point in question, a, 8 the cosines of the angles that a plane 
passing through the axis of z makes with the planes of wz, yz, and 
if p be the radius of curvature of the section of the surface made 
by this plane, it is known that 


l 
—= ra* + QsaB + ¢3°......... (1) 
p 

with the relation Pe FP Ot Dansiccsvess (2). 


If we wish to find the direction of the section of greatest or least 

curvature, we may substitute ¥Y1 — a? for 2; we have then 

: =(r — t)a’ + zsa V¥1—a +4, 
from which we may determine the maximum and minimum values 
of p with the corresponding directions. 

But without eliminating 3, we may consider it as a function of a 
given by equation (2), and make a and # vary in (1), subjecting 
them to the condition of satisfying (2) in their varied state. 

Hence 

0 = (ra + sf) da + (sa + ¢B) df......... (3), 
= a da + BO Sea cscessa (4). 

If we eliminate dB, the coefficient of da equated to zero will 
give a relation between a and 3; to do this, multiply (4) by A, and 
add to (3) 

(ra + 3B + da) da + (sa + tB + AP) dB = 0. 

If, then, we determine \ from the condition 

Ba OB + NB = 0....00000000 0005) 
we must also have 


ra 4 sp Se ee eee 
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These equations give us at once 


« B 
s5tt=—aA=7r4+5-, 
p a 
a’ r—ta 
or —= — — -~—1~0......... re 
p s B ( (7) 


which shows us, that the two directions of maximum and minimum 
curvature are at right angles to each other. 


Multiplying by a and £, and adding, 


ra® 4 QsaB + ¢t3* 4 r(a® + B*) = 0, 
] . 
P — FA H|a,......0000 0008) 
or ; + ) (8) 


Substituting this value, (5) and (6) may be put in the form 


l 
(ia 

p 
G-)s=0 

; a= 5 


and multiplying together, 


(-)G-) 


en : 
The relation ~-++ A =0, corresponds to the relation wU = aad, 
2 


1 


Sa, 


2= 0. 


a” 


+ &c., which we have found in the general case. 


It may be observed in this case, that if we merely wish to deter- 
mine the relation between a and B, we may eliminate dj at once 
and obtain the relation; and if we have three equations and three 
arbitrary variations, we should get the relation by eliminating two 
of them by the method of cross multiplication. An example of this 
will be found in the investigation in p. 7 of our last Number. 

For a second example, let us investigate the properties of conju- 
gate diameters in surfaces of the second order. 


Let 
ae 
a - pin rere 


be the equation of the surface referred to any three conjugate di- 
ameters, whose lengths are a’, b', ¢. 
If /, m, n be the cosines of the angles which the axes make with 
each other, 7 any radius, 
= x + y® + 2* 4 Qyz + Qmaz 4 Qnyz......... (2). 
When r coincides with one of the principal axes, it is a maximum 
or minimum, and we have the condition dr = 0. 
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If we determine z from (1), and substitute in (2), 7 is a func- 
tion of x and y only, and hence we should have 
1 (r d(r 
OF nt, mt, 
dx dy 
which, with (1) and (2), will serve to determine x, y, z, 7. 
This would be very difficult ; but we may, as before, differentiate 
(1) and (2), considering a, y, z to vary. 
We thus get 
O = (x + mz 4 ny) dx + (y + lz + nx) dy + (z + ly + mz) dz, 
x Y Zz 
= — dx + y dy + ma 
a® | ai ec? 
If we multiply the second by and add to the first, and deter- 
mine A from the condition 


A : +z+l+mzr = 0, 
ar: 


we have an equation in which dz has been eliminated; and as 
dx, dy are independent, their coefficients must also be equal to 
zero, OY 


nN ES +yt+lz+nzr= 0, 
y2 


Ei 
Az+2+ mz + ny=— 0. 
a* 


If we multiply these by a, y, z respectively and add, we obtain, 
in consequence of (1) and (2), 
A+ 72 =0. 
Substituting this value of \ in the equations, they become 


r*\ 
(1 —_ <i) z+ ny + mz = 0, 
a 
T° 
ne + (1 — =) y+ lz = 0, 
y' 


7 
ee 


Eliminating 2, y, z between these by the method of cross multi- 
plication, the resulting equation is 


r* 7 7 r r? 
-)(-De-2) 6-2) 6-9 
(1 “) (1 5) ( 7) ; a sail‘, b? 
pe 7 
— n’ (1 _ =) + YZmn = 0, 
2 


a cubie equation in 7*, the roots of which are the squares of the 
principal axes; and by a discussion of which the properties of the 
conjugate diameters may be deduced.—Vide Hymers’ Analytical 
Geometry. 
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As another example, find the values of 2, y, z which may make t 

the function | 
u = (@ + 1)(y +1) (2 4 1) a maximum, 

x, y, z being connected by the equation ) 

a. by -c® = A. 


Taking the logarithmic differentials of both equations, 
dx dy dz 


e+l y+ 641’ 
0 = dx log a + dy log b + dz loge. 
Multiply the second by —A, add and equate to 0 the coefficients of 
each differential, then 
log a = 2 =e A log 6 = ore » Aloge = " i" 
Multiply by «+1, y +1, z= +1, and add; then 
A(xloga + ylogb 4 2 log ¢ + log a + log b + log c) = 3, 
or \ log (Aabe) = 3. 
Therefore substituting 


log(Aabe) _ log (Aabe) . log (Aabe) 
cidade “Sloga ’ Y+1)= 8logb ’ ~ sla 3 loge 
therefore 


o (Ag 3 
w=(O $I (y + +1) = BAM) 


log (abe)> f 


M.S. 


Il.—_ON THE SOLUTION OF LINEAR EQUATIONS OF 
FINITE AND MIXED DIFFERENCES. 


In the preceding Number the principle of the separation of the 
symbols of operation from those of quantity, was applied to the 
solution of Differential Equations. We shall here apply the same 
principle to equations of Finite and Mixed Differences; but, as the 
method is not very different from that previously delivered, there 
will be no necessity for dwelling long on it. 

The general form of the linear equation of Finite Differences 
with constant coefticients, is 

Usin + As, + &O. + Ru,,, + Su, = X, 


where A, B, C, &c. are constants, and X a function of 2. By a 
known relation we can express the quantities uv, , Usin—y> &C. In 








ce 
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terms of w, and its successive differences, so that the equation may 
be transformed into one which may be put under the form 
JS (A) u, = X; 
which we might proceed to solve by means of the separation of the 
symbols. But it will be more convenient to proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. Since we have, generally, 
tin = (1 is A)"u., 


we may consider ] -+- A as a separate symbol, subject to the same 
laws as d and A, the effect of which, when applied on %,, is to con- 
vert w, into w,,,. If we represent, for the sake of shortness, 1 +- A 
by D, the equation will take the form 
(D" + AD"-! + &e. + RD + S)u, = X, 
or, as we may write it for convenience, 
F(D)u, = X. 
Then, converting F(D) into factors of the form D — a, a being 
one of the roots of the equation F(z) = 0, we can perform the 
inverse operation for each factor separately, and so arrive at the 
value of wz. To do this more readily, we shall avail ourselves of a 
theorem similar to that given in page 25. This theorem is, that 
(D ae a)"X = arta an (Xa-*), 

For if we expand the first side, it may be put under the form 
nn — 

1.2 


Now D?Pa-* = a-(*+P), and a~P = a*DPa-*; 


] 
a" (D"a~®* — nD® a") + — D"a-("—-2) — &e.) X. 


so that the expression may be put under the form 
att? (D"D"™ — aD"-!D™! + &e.) Xa-*, 
where the accented letters refer to a~” and the unaccented to X. 
This expression is equivalent to 
qrts (DD’ a 1)" Xa ~r 
= a"t*(A + A’ + AA’)"Xa-* = a"t7A" (Xa-*), 

by a theorem analogous to that of Leibnitz. 

To apply this to the general equation F (D) uw, = X, suppose 

: pply he gel } eq! PI 

F (D) to be resolved into binomial factors, such as D — a, so that 
it becomes 

(D — a,) (D —a,).........(D — az) u, = X, 

Then taking the inverse operation of D — a, 

F' (D) wu, = (D —a,)'X =a?" 3 (Xa), 
representing the product of the 2 — 1 binomial factors by I (D), 
and omitting the arbitrary constant, as included in the sign of in- 
tegration. Again, performing the inverse operation of D — a, 
we have 
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FP’(D)s, = £3 fa," a." 2(Ke,-*9 














a” 4 f (%\" yy | by 
= x} (4) =(Xa,-*) 
aa, \\da, J 
and integrating this by parts, Di 
. ae —— a=? Sey re 
F” (D) u 1 §\(Xa,-7) + — E(Aa-*), 
2 t } 2 / 
a,— a a,—a 
1 2 2 1 
Proceeding in the same manner with the next factor, 
Pee af -« Bese be Nea wl 
F" (D)u, =— = §a,*-'a,-* 5 (Xa,-* 3 
‘ a a a --e 3 ! 
i” “e 
rN Uy 
ie . , 
+ — d fa? a "3 (Xa,-7)2 
a,— a, ° . ii ec 
x1 a 
a,* arate oi a. es or 
=: \————_ 3(Xa,“*) + ——_*_____ 3(Xa,-#) 4 
(a, — @,) (a, — ay) (a, — a,) (4, — @,) I 
a2-l aids m 
+ — os = (Xa, i vi 
(4; — 4) (43 — ag) in 
after integration by parts and reduction. And in the same way e 
we may proceed till all the binomial factors of operation are ex- cl 
hausted. It is obvious from this, how close an analogy this result c 
bears with the corresponding one in Differential Equations. e 
If there be 2 equal roots, the theorem given above enables us to 
arrive directly at the solution. For in this case we should have 
“, =(D — a)" X = a*™ 3" (Xa-*), ' 
or introducing the arbitrary constants, which were before neg- 
lected, 
as» ota 9a 4 £& rn ‘ " Y m2 Y an 
u, = a * >" (Xa-*) + a? * (C4 Cx + Cie? + ...... + C2”). 
Linear equations of the first degree, with variable coefficients, may 
be easily converted into equations with constant coefficients, by a } 
change analogous to the change of the independent variable in the f 
Differential Calculus. For let 
Ur, + aP,u, = X 
be the given equation, where P; is a function of 2 We may ' 
rst . . . . ‘ 
assume P, = Q 1, so that dividing by Q,,, the equation becomes 
S 
Cnt, u, X 
146 = —; 


— , 
Qn 1“ @ @ 
. ; x 5 ee r 
which may be solved as a linear equation in Q’ from which, when 
r 


found, we may determine uw, The form of Q,,, is evidently 

A re 
The same method may be sometimes applied to equations of a 
higher order. If, for instance, we have the equation 


Uso 4 ag (a + 1) w,,, + bo(x)o(a 4 lhu,=e. 


r 
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Let us represent the continued product ¢ (1). (2) ...9 (@ + 1) 
by P,,, Then 


\ P 
o(@) pia + 1) = 5 and g(@ +1) = 5". 
zl r 
Dividing by P,.,, we get 
Ui+0 U ay _ G 
Peat pb =, 
ae r. ae P44, 


which may be solved as an equation in an , and so the value of 
Z-— 
uy determined. 

It will be seen that the method here laid down of integrating 
equations of differences, possesses an advantage over the common 
one of not requiring any assumption of a form of solution; but 
this advantage is even more displayed in solving equations of 
mixed differences. In these the two symbols d and A are in- 
volved at the same time; but as they are the characteristics of 
independent operations, the same principles which were applied to 
each separately will hold when they are combined. Without dis- 
cussing the general equations of mixed differences, we shall pro- 
ceed to a few of the more interesting examples. Let us have the 
equation 

£ Ay +a 2 + bay + aby = X. 
a ax 


By separating the symbols this may be put under the form 


d 7 
(<. + 0) (A+a)y=X. 


We shall obtain a different result according as we operate first 
with the one or the other factor ; taking then the differential factor 
first, we have 

(A+ a)y=e/Xetde + Ce, 

Now A+a=>1+A-—(1-—a)=D-—(l1 —@). 
Therefore, performing the inverse operation by the theorem given 
above, page 55, we obtain 

y = (1 — a)? *2$(1 — ate /(Xe*da)} 

t C(1—a)*' S§e°7(1--a)-*32_ +. (1—a)* p(sin 2ra, cos Qrz), 
the last term being the complementary function arising from the 
operation §{D — (1 — ajo}. 

And performing the operation indicated in the second term, 
we have 

y = (1 —a)*" ¥3(1 ~ a)-*_~b# /(Xo*dx)} 
+ C\e** + (1 — a)* ¢(sin 2rx, cos 272). 


If we begin with the other factor we have 
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i 
= + ) y =(1 — a)?" 23X(1 — a) + (1 —a)*9 an 


and y = &"* {dx $7 (1 —a)™"*3(X(1_— a)-* 3 
4. e~ 2 (dx $e (1 —_ a)* g + Ce br, 
where @ is put for ¢ (sin 2ra, cos 272). 
The next example we shall take is one given by Paoli, where 
two variables are involved, as | 
d | 


— > 
11,9 — e ey = Pe 





which may be put under the form we 
d 
(D — Z) t= Pom 
; wl 
where the D refers to the z only. we 
Then, following the same principle as that pursued by Mr. Great- wl 
heed in the Philosophical Magazine for September 1837, that is, “a 
cl . , 
considering the characteristic aq 28 2B independent quantity, we sp 
“y th 
have 
(5) 2(5) Pp +(5) (y) 
u — EE res _ cmos 
“a \dy dy) ~*9* \ay) & 
an arbitrary function of y being substituted for a constant, as the = 
operations are partial. This may evidently be put under the form 
d= gas“ ,.. ydy**") 1 d* o (y) 
Ley = i, 
as dy® dy? ; 


If P.,y = 0, the result is the same as that given by Sir John 
Herschel, in p. 38 of his Examples. He likewise gives the 


equation 
d d° \ 
U,to,y —@ (|) Wry +5 (=) U,y= 9; t 
which may be put under the form 
d d’ 
(p° — aD > + 6 =) ws. , = 6, 
where D affects x only. Or, putting it into the form of factors, 


(p 4 ) (p “) 0 
— m— —n—)u.,=0, 
m dy n a wey 


where m, n are the roots of the equation 
z2—az+b=0. 


{2-1 
Then (D —n <) uy =m, (5) 9(y)s 
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and u,,, = n*'. (5) m=". n-*, (5) (5) 9 
i dy dy} °\dy 


or (2) po 
dy} "1" 


m*—d?—" », (y) n*~'d?—! » (y) 
whence #,, = ——_____"— + a 
€ dy" dy 
as the functions of y are quite arbitrary. 

In the same manner we might integrate this equation, if the 
second side were some function of x; and also equations of the 
form 

d d* . 
A’u,,—adt— u,,+6—u,, =X, 
vi dy ’ dy’ b 
where A affects 2 only. But it is needless to dwell on these, and 
we shall therefore proceed to the integration of an equation, in 
which the advantages of this method are very conspicuous. Mr. 
Airy, on the hypothesis that the distances of the particles of the 
luminiferous ether are not infinitely small compared with their 
) sphere of action, has given the following equation for determining 
the disturbance of a particle : 
d’ a’ 


dé Use = he A’u, i, 0 


where A affects x only. This may be put under the form 


(5 a ) 0 
a. Se oe Uu se ih 
dé 1 ¢ a) * 
Following the same method as before, by splitting the operating 

factor into two, and integrating with each separately, we obtain 

‘. - A a, A 

h* Jz "= 

Us, =e “A o(e) pe “HAY (a), 
where (x) and (2) are arbitrary functions of x. To reduce 
this to a more intelligible form, we may avail ourselves of Fourier’s 
formula for the transformation of functions. From it we have 
* +o 


mp (x) = f_* da (a) {,°dp cos p(a# — a). 
Substituting this form, 


o A 
T Ux, t = [7 2dag(a) f,* dp & Vita cos p (a# — a) 


A 
eo > = oe ¥ — 
* « h : 
+/o2day(a)/,° dpe * Y't4 cos p(x — a). 
We must now expand the exponential, and operate with each 
term separately on the cosine. When expanded it becomes 


( a, A ah P A’ ¢ ) ; 
{- j Viz a } 12° 1 rae + &c.}) cos p (a — a). 
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Now 
A . JTIT u \f = f su 
; =F(2)= — = _ ; 
h 
therefore ————-. cos p (vw — a) = — Qsin Dh sin p(a# — a), ‘ 
Y1 . A P ( 2 P( . 
AN 2 _ 
4 r. A SP (e-a)=>- (2 sin f) cos p(a — a), , 
and so on for every repetition of the operation, so that the series la 
becomes tl 
f ah? (. . ph * att! . ph? 
hm Fig (ein =) + arasa (280) — &. ‘a ' 
X cos p (# — a) ‘ 
at . ph Fn pay : 
- {i “(2 sin F) sa Fj O35 (2 sin F) “be &e.| sin p (@ — a) : 
Qat . ph . yaat...4 , 
= cos (= sin) cos p (@ — a) — sin ( ; sin v*) sin p (a — a). 
Similarly for the other term we shall obtain i 


Qat h . (2at . 3 ; 
cos ( ; hate 7) cos p(a@ — a) + sin (F sin f) sin p(x — a); 


and if these expressions be substituted in the expression for wz, 4 
we shall obtain a result free from the symbol A: but a slight 
change in the form of the function will reduce it to a somewhat 
better form; for if we make 


f(a) = (a) + ¢(@) and F(a) = (a) — ¢ (a), 


the expression becomes 
= ad | "© ; Qat s ph 
> da f(a) /, dp cos j sin 9 ) 8 P (a — a) 


2 

vee " i . (2at , ph , 
+ J, dal (a) /, dp sin 6 sin“ ] sin p (# — a), 
which is the general solution of the equation. The form of the 
arbitrary functions are easily determined from the initial cireum- 
stances. For if in the last expression, or in the original integral, 
we make ¢ = 0, we find 

t,,.9 = f(x), 

which determines the form of the function f from the initial state 
of the particles. If we differentiate the expression for w,,; with 
regard to ¢, and then make ¢ = 0, there results 


diz, _ af hy | 
dt hh F(#-5)-F(=+3)}, 


which determines the form of the function F from the initial 
velocity. 
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Mr. Airy has found a particular integral of this equation by as- 
) suming as a form of solution 
> 


. Ur 
u =A sin . (wt —x +a), 


and then determining v. But his result may be arrived at, merely 
by assuming the form of the arbitrary function to be that used by 
, Taylor in the solution of the problem of vibrating chords, and 
which is usually taken as the form of the function in the undu- 
latory theory, and is for that reason well adapted for comparing 


os 

the results. Let then 
. Ur 
@ (x) = sin s (e+), P(«) =0. 

:) Effecting the operations indicated in the original integral by the 
same method as that used in reducing Fourier’s function, we 
obtain 

. On ar, h 
“= sin vt Pe sin (” t+ a). 
| d 


This expression gives us for the velocity of propagation of the 
wave, which is the coefficient of ¢ 
arn . th 
y= — sin — 
T r 
which is no longer independent of A, and therefore the velocity will 
be different for different values of X; and as the index of refraction 
is inversely as the velocity, it will be nearly inversely as \, and 
will thus be greater for violet than red light. This result then, as 
far as it goes, accounts for the phenomena of dispersion. 


Trin. Coll. D. F. G. 


b] 


IlIl.—_ DEMONSTRATIONS OF SOME PROPERTIES OF 
THE CONIC SECTIONS. 


1. Tux position of the circle of curvature at any point of a 
Conic Section, may be readily determined by the following con- 
struction. Describe a circle touching the curve at the given point 
and cutting it in two others, then the chord in the conic section 
which passes through the given point and is parallel to the line 
joining the two points of section, is a chord of the circle of curva- 
ture at the given point. 

Taking the origin at the point in the curve, the equation to the 
conic section is 


y° + Bay + Ce* + Dy + Ex = 0. 
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If we make the normal the axis of x and the tangent that of y, 
when « = 0 the two values of y must also =0, and therefore 
D = 0, which reduces the equation to 

y + Bay + Cz? + Er = 0. 

The equation to a circle touching the curve at the given point, 

that is, being also a tangent to the axis of y at that point, is 
y? + «22 + Ex = 0. 

At the intersection of the curves we may combine the equations 

in any manner; subtracting them we have 
Bay + (C — 1) a? 4+ (E—E) x =0, 
which gives 


z=0, By+(C—1l)xz4+E—E 0. 


The first of these equations gives the origin, the second gives a 
relation between the coordinates of each of the points of section ; 
and as it is linear it is the equation to the straight line joining 
them. Now the angle which this line makes with the axis of a is 


determined by the ratio 2 B : 

circle, the line will remain parallel to one position, as the circle 
varies in size. But when the circle becomes the circle of curva- 
ture, one of the points of intersection coincides with the point of 
contact, and the line joining the points of intersection, which re- 
mains parallel to one position, must pass through the point of con- 
tact. Therefore, if from this point a line be drawn parallel to a 
known position of the line of intersection, it will pass through the 
point in which the circle of curvature cuts the curve, and will thus 
be a chord both in the curve itself and in the circle of curvature. 
Knowing now one chord of the circle of curvature, and the posi- 
tion of its diameter, which coincides with that of the normal, we 
can determine the circle altogether. 


and as this is independent of the 


2. The following is another and a very curious method of deter- 
mining the centre of curvature in the Conic Sections. It was first 
given by Keill, but seems to have been rather strangely neglected 
by the subsequent writers on this subject. 

From any point P (fig. 1) in the curve draw the normal PN 
cutting the axis in N; at the point N draw NQ perpendicular to 
the normal, and meeting the focal chord through P in Q. From Q 
draw QO perpendicular to the focal chord and meeting the normal 
in QO; then O is the centre of the circle of curvature at the point 
P. Draw FY from the focus perpendicular to the tangent, and let 

FP =r, FY=—p, PN=N. 
In the right-angled triangle PQO, we have plainly 
PO.PN = PQ‘. 
But from the similar triangles QPN, FPY, 
PQ.FY = FP.PN ; 
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2 2 
therefore PQ* = N? “x , and PO=N i 
Pr 


pe 


Also in a conic section we have, if R be the radius of curvature, 


NS mr? 
R = — = als =» 
m* Pp 


where m is half the latus rectum. 
12 


: ; " ; 
From which we have — = —, and therefore 
P m~ 


N? 
PO i R, 
m* 
and O is the centre of the circle of curvature at P. 


3. In the Cambridge Transactions, Vol. 3, Mr. Morton has de- 
monstrated a number of curious properties of the Conic Sections 
in relation to the generating cone; but he does not seem to have 
noticed the following one. If a sphere be described round the 
vertex of a cone as centre, the datera recta of all sections of the 
cone made by planes touching the sphere are equal. Taking the 
vertex of the cone as the origin, and the axis of the cone as the 
axis of a, the equation to the cone will be 

2? 4 y® = mz%, 


And if we suppose the cutting plane to be perpendicular to the 
plane of az, its equation will be 
zcosa+asina=7; 
where 7 is the radius of the sphere, and a the angle which the per- 
pendicular from the origin on the plane makes with the axis of z. 
Eliminating z between the two equations, we get 
x (cos? a — m? sin? a) + y? cos? a + Qm?rax sin a = mr, 


which is the equation to the projection of the section on the plane 
of ay. This equation, which is that to an ellipse, is not referred to 
its centre, but if we so refer it, it becomes 


x (cos? a—m? sin? a)? +? cos? a (cos? a—m? sin? a) = m®r*.cos? a. 
Now, if a’, b’ be the axes of the projection, 


, 


mr? cos? a m2 
a? f . 


~~ (cos? a — m? sin? a)?’ cos? a — m? sin? a* 

If a, b be the axes of the section, as the cutting plane is perpen- 
dicular to the plane of wz, and makes an angle a with the plane of 
xy; 

a=zacosa, b=b, 


And for the latus rectum, 


Qh 
— = Amr, 
a 
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which being independent of a, is the same for all sections for which 
r is the same; that is, for all those which are made by planes touch- 
ing the sphere. 


From this it appears, that the datus rectum is equal to the di- Me 
ameter of the sphere multiplied by the tangent of half the vertical m’. 
angle of the cone. 

D. 
A 
IV.—ON THE MOON'S ANNUAL AND SECULAR g. 


INEQUALITIES. 


Tue following is a simple method of obtaining the expressions for 

the Moon’s annual and secular equations, and which may be applied 

to determine those parts of the Moon’s inequalities in longitude, 

which depend on the central disturbing force, and are independent 

of the eccentricity of the Moon’s orbit and the square of the dis- s 
turbing force. 

In this investigation the Moon is supposed to be moving ina 
circle, the radius of which is variable. The equable description of 
areas is independent of the magnitude of the central force. Hence 

h = (ya)! is constant, a and a varying. 

Let cp, ca represent the finite variations of p and a at any time. 
We suppose their squares to be neglected in this investigation, and 
hence they may be treated as if they were infinitesimal. 

Differentiating the logarithm of the expression for h, 

Ou ca 
Oo= ae errrrrrcre bb 


be a 


do ie 
alsc a 
; dt V! ; 


édé 1 op 3 ba 


~ ae oO,\. 
do Bp Bg 


therefore 


: ‘ OE . : 
and substituting the value of from equation (1), and putting 
a 


dod for (cdé), 
dco _— ar 


“do ring be r 
oo = f° dO. ......(3), 
Jp 


which will give the Moon’s inequality in longitude. 
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ou 
et, in the case of the 


The central force is by hypothesis 


ma 
e —i4-—, , where 


Moon disturbed by the Sun, this is equal to = 
a i 


m’, r are the Sun’s mass and distance. 
‘ ae 
Ou ma 
Hence / = — 1 —., 
2 » 3 
fe pr 


\— 


As the Sun describes an elliptic path about the Earth, 
1  1+¢cos(?—w) 
r a (1 — é&*) 
Let m be the ratio of mean motions of the Sun and Moon, £ the 
Sun’s longitude when the Moon’s longitude is 0, 
0’ = md + 3 + terms multiplied by eé. 
Hence, as far as the first power of é, 


Be l+e cos (md + 3 — w)- 








’ 


¥ a 
a 


: » m 
substituting this value, and putting m* for —.—, 
4 a 


é WS, : , 
- =- 3 — sme cos (md + 6 — w’). 


The effect of the first term of this expression is to increase the 
Moon’s periodic time by a constant quantity, which is in fact 
included in the mean motion determined from observation. The 
second term will give the inequality depending on the place of the 
Sun and the eccentricity of its orbit. Therefore, confining 60 to 
this part, 

= — 3m*e' [cos (md + 3 — w’) dd, 
= — 3me' sin (md + 3 — w’), 
<= — $me' sin (Sun’s mean anomaly ); 
which is the expression for the annual equation. Vide Airy, 
Lunar Theory, No. 59. 

The effect of that part of the Sun’s attraction which is inde- 
pendent of the Moon’s place in her orbit, is to diminish the Earth’s 
attraction by the quantity 

m'a 


9 72° 


2 3 
This depends on the Sun’s position in its orbit. 

Its mean value will be found by adding its values taken at every 
instant during a complete revolution of the Sun, i.e. a year, and 
dividing by the number of instants ; this amounts to integrating the 
quantity, multiplied by the element of time, for a year, and di- 
viding by the length of a year. 
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Let T represent the length of a year. wl 
a1 fl 7 
wh mC _ fat 
The mean value of 4 —- =~ .t-mal]—, 
- o = rs , 
as 
—_— — — 0 
r°2dj —Vnid (i — e'*) dt, 
7 ! m 
1 =@ed “et *. 
Hence mean value 
Poa 21r 
ma Vm ] do 
r oF V ma (1 —e*) “id 
ora ; 
_1 ma ] f t+ é cos (9 —w’) 10’ 
nazi = a . “> a - - - —————$$— ———_ --—— + 
4x a? Wy c a (1 —e*) 
Vv 
_ ma ] 
_— A e e 
=i: me, 
(1 —e’) 
m- 
l Si r 
. a" 
(1 — e”) e 
Neither the Sun’s mean distance, nor the length of the year ‘ 
which depends on it, alter sensibly. But in consequence of the : 
action of the planets, the eccentricity of its orbit e has been con- : 
stantly diminishing for centuries. The expression we have just ? 
found shows, that in consequence of this the value of the Sun's dis- . 
. » ° ° ee ° . . * ( 
turbing force is constantly diminishing, or the Earth's attraction : 
increasing ; and hence arises that inequality celebrated in the his- . 
> : . ’ ( 
tory of Astronomy as the secular acceleration of the Moon’s mean 
motion. ] 
] 
lo find its amount, suppose E the eccentricity of the Sun’s 
orbit at any epoch, 
9 — oo mn ‘ 
2 = re | 


I 2 
(1 = *¢ ) 
2 3 9/9 * 
- m* — ‘ m«e~ + &e. 
€ 


c q 


8 $ 
— 2 —~meth? 1. m2 (R2 4 an 
m gm E? 4 om (E e*) + &e. 


The effect of the first two terms is included in the Moon’s mean 
motion, as determined by observation at the epoch in question ; the 
inequality in longitude at any other time, depending on the dimi- 
nution of e, will be 


a 


. 9 5 7 T Ne 
00 = gm SX E? — ¢'2) dé, 
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which is the equation given in the Mécanique Céleste, liv. vii. 
No. 15. 

Let FE’ be the annual diminution of e’, and let the year be taken 
as the unit of time; 

eé=E Et + &e; .*. E? —e? — 2EE’ nearly, 
md = 2xdt; therefore 

60 = 3m7EK'/ Qed, 

= 38mrEl’é, 


= 3m7(ecc’. of Sun’s orb.) (ann. var. of ecc’.) (sq. of n°. of yrs. ). 


HB. Y. 


V.—ON THE EXPANSION OF A FUNCTION OF A 
BINOMIAL. 


Tuoucn Taylor's theorem naturally presents itself at the very 
entrance to the Differential Calculus, many points relating to it 
are imperfectly understood even by the best mathematicians. It 


: does not scem to have occurred to any one, that the particular 
. expansions of f(a + 4) in fractional or negative powers of h, to 
t which we are obliged to have recourse where Taylor's series fails 
:. when a becomes a, are derivable from another general expansion 
. of f(@ +h). This we shall show to be the case. It seems, 
a indeed, that many persons, misled by Lagrange’s proposition, “ the 
. expansion of f(« +) cannot contain any fractional or negative 


powers of A unless a have a particular value,” think that there is 
no such other general expansion ; but the above proposition ought 

to be enounced thus, “that expansion of f(a +h) whose first 
term is f(a), cannot contain any fractional or negative powers 
of h, and cannot fail unless x have a particular value ;” for the 
propositions, “the first term of the expansion is f(a),” and ‘ the 
expansion cannot contain fractional or negative powers of /,” are 
reciprocally dependent on one another, as will be seen. Professor 
Peacock, in his Report referred to in page 11 of our last Number, 
has employed general differentiation to express the general term 
of the expansion of f(a# ++ 4); but in all other respects we believe 
that the contents of this Article are new. 


2. Let the following general series be assumed for f(a + ’), 
Ake 4. Alle 4. AMhe 4. oo. ccccess 


where the indices a, a’, a’ are supposed to be in order of magni- 
tude, either increasing or decreasing. Equating the first differen- 
tial coefficients with respect to a and A, 














$e eee 
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1 1A’ 1A" ; 
“ he 4. ee + — i is 
dx dx 


dx > 4 
— aAhe-! + a A‘he'-! + a’ A" )}e"-) + ... 
One way by which this equation may be satisfied is, by making 
a = 0); this will lead to the known series of Taylor. But there is 
another way by which equation (1) may be satisfied; this is, by 


wifi} 


; dA . ia , wi 
making —— equal to zero. Others of the differential coefficients 


dx 
may or may not vanish; we will suppose first, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, that they do not. Comparing the other terms with respect 
both to the indices and coefficients, 


a =a—l1, a’ =a —1, &e. 
dA‘ dA" foe 2 
—=_ = aA, —— fe A ’ A&C. 
dx dx 


and since A is a constant = C,, 


A’ = faAd =~ Cyt + Cy 


AN = f(a —1) Aide = SS Cpt 4 SSO Cyr + Cy be. 
Hence 
F(a + = Cf }- (* Cyt + C,) he-} 
— 1 a-— i 
+ (= — ) Ca? 4 t ; Cr + C,) hom? (2). 


3. It is only in a particular form of f(x) that f(a +h) can be 
expanded in this series. To determine that form, put 2 = 0 in the 
last equation, whence 

S(A) = Cot + Che! 4 Che 24 
and changing h into 2, 
S(@) = Cot 4 Cyren! 4 Cyt 2 cece cee eee S) 

It follows then, that when JS (2) is of, or can be expanded in the 
form (3), which includes all the simplest functions for which Tay- 
lor’s series can fail, there exists another general development of 


JS (x +h) besides Taylor's series. In fact, the series (2) is the 


same as would result from changing x into 2 +h in each term of 
(3), and developing each term by the binomial theorem in descend- 
ing powers of #. It is evident that the series (2) cannot fail for 
any value of x. If all the indices of 2 in (3) be positive integers, 
the series (2) will be identical with Taylor's (which will in this 
case terminate) written in the contrary order. 

4. The coefficients of the several powers of h in (2) may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the general differential coefficients of f(a) with 
respect to x. Putting f(a) =, and using the formula (P) in 
page 20 of our last Number, we evidently have from (3), 
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d°-y re P (a) — P (a - 1) ie 
dx" P(r) on + P(r —1) OF As ee 


_a(a—1)..(a—7 + 1) P(a—7) 





ae ae — 
(a — 1) (a — 2)...(a —r +1) P(a—71),, nang 
+ Car" 4 
1.2...(7 — 1) 


As was proved in the article on General Differentiation, the 
terms in the preceding differential coefficient which contain nega- 
tive powers of a (if there be any such) are finite, but, unless 
a — r be a positive integer, P(a — r) is infinite ; hence in dividing 
by P(a — 7) the terms involving negative powers of x disappear, 
and we have 

] du _a(a—1)...(a — 7 4 1) Car 
P(a — r) da? Leesa F 0 
(a — 1) (a — 2)...(a —7 + 1) 
42. (r — 1) 
which is identical with the coefticient of A*-7 in equation (2); 
hence when f(a) is of the form (3), f(a + 4) may be expanded 
in the series 

he du os We-2 d* 

P(a) dat * Pla) de) } P(e — 9) date + + A). 

When a is a positive integer, the terms involving negative 
powers of @ would not disappear naturally from those differential 
coefficients whose index is positive, but they must be rejected, in 
order that the expansion may agree with (2). 





5. The following examples may serve to explain the subject. 





Let u=rV¥a—we: the expansion of this in descending powers 
of x is 
3 1 1 > 3 
l 1.1 - 41.1.3 ~ ) 
/ 2 ‘ Qn % g ‘ 
aa — — atx * —-——. aa * +... ; 
= ( go" ~ 94 2.4.6 + 
3 

which is of the form (3), and we find in this case a= 5. Also 


from this expansion we obtain 


eee eer = AT ene (1242 — y 


2.4P(— 2) 


‘ ] ] 
a : ] P eae 
du tS [p (5) . ( 2 so 1.1 ( 5) 

3 hg! 


ll 


See UU 5 
2.4P(—1) | 


» (2 P(—5 ' 
div = (i \3) ieee p (3) — 1.1 3) Sol 
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Substituting these values in the series (4), observing the relation T 
j : va 
P (rn) = nP(n — 1), and that P( - 1) = fa-'dax = 5° we find 
' — - 
| (7 + h) Va x h te 
1 i l } 
wath. MA $3 3.1 11 er oe 
¥Y —1s item a) h: ( x? ——.-ar—— a*)h *+... 3 of 
UC #(G a aa Se eee 7 
the (p + 1)!" term being tI 
2 hod ra) - 9 o} 
: as BA — 1) 0 (GB) Ly 2 M1) ) ys a 
AEE ccscccnimns OP 7 eee (2p — 2) : 
il (—1)...(5—2 : & ee Gr 3— 2p 
_ at A - — & P) ig 1 fi rn , P) ah? ; t 
94 2 .00.0(29 — 4) ere J 
when a receives the particular value a, the terms after the second 
Vv 


| 

vanish, and the series becomes 
3 ] 

| — - _ 

/— 1 (he + ah’). { 


6. Again, let w or f(v) = Va®?— a? Since this is equal to 


1 «a2 Ll a* 
Ee ae ae a 
22 9.4 x? 
we have a=], 
du l a 1.1 8a 
dx t 2 a , 2.4 a! 
du a 1 a*x® Se 
i=! 3 an) + ob, : oa ae asssie ’ 
d=, = 3 1 ae 1.1 a‘ 
dx? 93 9201 242)la 7” : 
d-3xu x 1 a2a? 1.1 atx 
dx? 934 2012 24210°°°" , 
and since the values of P(1), P(0), P(— 1), P(—2), P(—83), 
l 1 ] 
are l, -, - » —— respectively, we have, rejecting negative 
0 1.0’ 21.0. . J it 
: ; du 
powers of x from — and w, 
ar 
a 0 ] | -9 fi 9.9 1.] 4 \ 2 
I (e4 h)y=h } avh' =i ‘+a rh-* \5 ar = {3 jh + A> nbs 


“ \a aed / 


the (p +1)!" term being (provided p be not less than 2) 


/\ ll (p— 2) ( 2) 
( LPT! ( ~ atzP-? 4 , f )\P aly 
\9 2,4 1.2 
3 — 4) ( oy 
)(p : p ; ) Gyp~6 ‘ee \ 
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This will agree with the expansion of Yh? + 2ah, when z has the 
value + a. 


7. Returning to equation (1), let us suppose that several of the 
? d: 

terms in its first member, besides —— 
dx 

of h in these terms are 3, y, &c. By comparing the other terms 
with respect to their indices and coetticients, we should obtain for 
the expression of f(a +) the sum of the series in (2), and of 
others similar to it with /3, y, &e. instead of a and different con- 
stants. Also, if we denote the second member of (3), without re- 
gard to the values of the constants, by @(a, a), we should find 
that the form of f(a), corresponding to the more general form of 


» vanish, and that the indices 


f(@ +A), is 


o (a, a) + (a, 2) + 4 (a, y), &e.3 
which form includes all functions that are commonly called Algebraic. 
We shall always suppose the difference of any two of the indices 
2, y, &e. to be fractions; for if it was an integer, the two series 
would unite into one. 
8. The more general equation corresponding to (4) will be 


he du he 1 du-ly a 
xateh E 
fle + 4) P(a) da% P(u—1) dat! t 
18 deu 1 je-! dB-\4 | , 
, P(j3) dx® P(2—1) dx f (9), 
hi vu h day | 
| 7a oe 
P(y) dav P(y—1) da J 


&e. 
with this provision, that whenever the index of differentiation is a 
positive integer, we reject from the differential coefticient terms 
involving fractional powers of 2. 
For since 3 — a is a fraction, the index of a in every term of 
( a 


i p (a, 3) is fractional, and therefore its coefficient finite, so that 
da 
all these terms will disappear, together with the negative powers of 
_ , i ales 
vin 7? (x, a), on being divided by P (a), which is infinite when 
da 
« is not a positive integer. Hence 
d*u d* ( 
> (XY, a 
dat dzz" <” » 
and for the same reasons 
d=y d*~' ( ) deu d? a, 4 
, = = (2, a), ~__—- = (2 3 xc,; 
dx”~' dy" da® dab"? ' 


so that, after expanding each of the functions 
) (x +- h, a), p(x -f h, DB), &e. 


we obtain equation (5). 
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9. As a function which requires the more general expansion (5) 
9 9 3 
we may take (a — a*)*. This expanded in descending powers of 
x by the binomial theorem is 
9 
te Pere 
L— -ax’ er” — 
grt * a t O46 
whence we see that the quantities a, 3, y, &e. are three in number, 
and that their values are 1, 4, —4, for the rest of the indices in the 
last series differ from these by integers. The rest of the process is 
similar to that used in § 5 and § 6. 


10. We have not yet obtained the most general expansion for 


S(a@ +h). Suppose that f(a) = «* Vx —a, and that we wish to 


expand f(« +h) ina series that shall not fail when a =a. We 
may expand the factors e**" and Wx + 4 — a separately, and mul- 
tiply the series together. Now e+" can only be expanded in as- 
cending powers of hf, and the other factor must be expanded in 
descending powers of h. sy the multiplication of the two series, 
therefore, we should obtain one unlimited both w ays, as long as a 
is not equal to a. 


11. In order to obtain a general formula to suit such cases, as- 
sume for f(x + h) a series unlimited both ways, namely, 
siden + Bh® + Ah* + Ah* +. BAS + Ch’ + ....... 
where we suppose the indices to increase towards the right, and a 
to be the least positive index. 
Equating the first differential coefficients with respect to 2 and A, 


dB dA dA dB 
eerake — h? — h ie a hp soba 
F dx "+ lx 3 dx tt dx " 
unis ¢ aAhe! + agAh*! + BBP + yCh™'+ ...... 


If we suppose at first, for the sake of simplicity, that only one of 
the indices in the assumed series lies between 0 and 1, 3 — 1 must 
be the leasi positive index in the second member of the last equa- 
tion, and by comparing the terms we obtain 


b —_—_a— i. a=saua_ hy a= P —_ ie B — y= i. &e. 
dB dA dA dB 
— —aA, — =aA, — =pB, —=—y7C, &e. 
dx . dx “ dx i dx f 


and therefore, expressing the other quantities in terms of A and a, 
S(z + kh) —.......a(a — 1) h* 2 (*Adz* + ale [ Adx + h°A 
rn A's) dA ere dA 


oF de" +1) ($2) deat iol 


12. It is easy to see what would be the consequence of sup- 
posing several of the indices in the assumed series to lie between 
0 and 1, namely, that we should obtain for f(a +) the sum of 
several series similar to that in (6), but in which A would be 
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replaced by B, C, &c. successively, and a by 6, y, &c. Such, 
then, is the most general expansion for f(x +h). It shews that 


f(x +h), in its most general form, is the sum of several simpler 


functions of 2 + h, which may separately be expanded by the for- 
mula (6). It is enough to consider one of these functions at a 
time ; we therefore return to that equation. 


13. Let us examine the circumstances under which the series in 
(6) can become limited in either direction. The form of the series 
will not be altered if we suppose 4*A to represent no longer the 
term with the least positive index, but the first or last term that 
does not vanish. Now all the terms to the left of that may be 
made to vanish by supposing a = 0, but by no other supposition 
while the value of 2 is general. This leads us immediately to 
Taylor's series, which we thus see to be the only general expansion 
of f(a +h) in ascending powers of / exclusively ; and from there 
being no quantity in it left undetermined, such as a in (4), to be 
applicable to all functions. 

The terms on the right of 4*A may be made to vanish by sup- 
posing A a constant, and by that supposition only. The equation 
then becomes the same as (2). 

14. It remains to determine the value of the quantity A in 
equation (6). This may be done in the following manner : 

Let y be a function of 2 of the form (3), z any other function, 
and let y' and z’ represent the values of these quantities when 2 
becomes « + h. Then by (4) 

y/ he dy 1 he d« Vy ha-* d*~?y 
” Pa) de P(a — 1) da™! P(a — 2) dat? 
and, by Taylor’s series, 

h dz h? dz 

l de 12 dz 

The multiplication together of these two series will produce one 
unlimited in both directions, in which the coefficient of A* will be 


U 
oe 


1 dsy— 1 d*"ly dz 1 d*-*y dz 
P(a) da*~ © 1.P(a—1) da! dx * 1.2.P(a—2) dat? dat" 
_ 1 fd | ad*y dz , a(a—1) d*¥y dz 


da 1 da*™' dx 1.2 da? dx 
which, by Leibnitz’s theorem generalized, is equal to 








1 d*.yz 

(a) dix 

In the same manner it may be seen that the coefficient of h*~? is 
] d*-Pyz 

Pap) a’ 
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and that of }-tP, 
] d#*Pyz 
P(a +p) dx?’ 
if it be remembered that all the differential coefficients of y whose 
indices are greater than a are finite. The terms of the series, 
therefore, follow the same law as those of the series in (6); and if 
we suppose yz = u, the two series must be identical, so that by de- 
termining the quantity A, (6) becomes 
f(x +h) 
‘ he! =u he du her datly - 
— 006 ~ =" a , = a eee eee ( ° 
P(a—1) dae P(a) da P(a41) da it (7) 
When it requires the sum of several series such as that in (6) to 
express the value of f(a +), the determination of A and the 
other corresponding quantities presents some difficulties, so that we 
must leave it to a future occasion, and perhaps to an abler analyst. 


Sf 


VI.—ON SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN THE 
APPLICATION OF ALGEBRA TO GEOMETRY.* 


In pure Algebra, the independent existence of signs of affection is 
the immediate consequence of the universal applicability of its 
rules of operation. Thus, if the operation indicated in a — b is 
always possible, whatever the relation between a and b may be, it 
follows that a — (a+c), a—a—e, or (sinee a—a= 0) —e 
must be a possible result of such an operation. The negative sign 
of affection, therefore, in Algebra, although it represents something 
not implied in the primary arithmetical definition of subtraction, is 
yet intimately connected with that operation, and can have no 
meaning distinct from that of subtraction in any case where sub- 
traction becomes possible, or, in other words, a-+(—6) and 
a — (+5) are identically equivalent. 

But in applied Algebra the case is somewhat different. There 
may be quantities of specific natures, which by their reciprocal 
relations afford us an obvious interpretation of the signs of affection, 
and so enable us to define Addition and Subtraction as operations 
ina manner no less general than is done in Algebra itself; that is, 
we may lay down rules for the performing those operations, which 
rules shall not be limited, as in arithmetic, by the particular rela- 
tions of the quantities, but shall be applicable in all cases. In such 
cases it is clear, that the independent sign of affection is the found- 


* From a Correspondent. 
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ation, and not, as in Algebra, the consequence of the rule of opera- 
tion; it exists in the very nature of the quantity which is to be 
subject to the rule, and is the condition which makes such a rule 
possible. In such cases, therefore, we shall have two distinct mean- 
ings of the negative sign —, as it indicates a quantity of a particular 
kind, or an operation to be performed ; the only condition connect- 
ing the two being, that the adoption of either interpretation must 
lead to such results as may be considered algebraical equivalents. 
There may exist any specific diversity, as in the case of geometrical 
parallelism ; but such diversity, being of a kind not comprehended 
in the algebraic symbols, forms no obstacle to their algebraical 
equivalence. 

In the application of Algebra to Geometry, it is to be borne in 
mind, that the subje ct re presented by the alge braical symbols is not 
geometrical extension, but rather extension combined with diree- 
tion. It is not the distance between two points, but the distance of 
one point rightwards or leftwards of another. It is, in short, theo- 
retical motion. 

Quantities of the former, pure geometrical kind, have no opposite 
relation of plus or minus to their two extremities: subtraction ap- 
plied to such quantities, is the expunging of a line, and when the 
magnitude has once been entirely expunged, the operation can be 
carried on no longer. The negative sign cannot be applied to dis- 
tance alone, but to distance or progress in a given direction. A 
man who travels north, and afterwards travels the same or a greater 
distance south, has not traversed no space, nor a space less than 
zero, but his progress north is upon the whole either zero or nega- 
tive. We say, therefore, that the quantities we have selected for 
the application of algebraical reasoning are essentially positive and 
negative, independently of any rules of addition and subtraction ; 
they are quantities which are not adequately defined until we know 
whether they are preceded by + or —, and we now proceed to in- 
quire for necessary rules for the addition and subtraction of quan- 
tities of this description. 

On Addition. 

Let AB be a positive line drawn from A towards B, and repre- 
sented by a or +a: required to add to it a positive line equal to 
+ bd. 

Now all positive lines must be drawn in the same direction, say 
towards the right of the point of starting, or that point from which 
their description begins. ‘To increase AB by a line drawn from 
left to right is impossible, except we start from the point B, or the 
final point in the motion by which AB was described. We must 
therefore continue the motion AB in the same direction, making 
BC = 6, and AC, measured from A to C, and not from C to A, is 
the sum of the positive progressions AB + BC, or a +d. 

If we wish to add a ne ‘gative quantity, or — 6, to AB, it is clear 
that the operation cannot “be performed at A, the origin of AB; for 
a negative line drawn through A will increase the w vhole AB, and 
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if such a line were drawn equal to a in length, the result a — a, the 
instead of being zero, would be a geometrical line equal twice AB 
in length; to add — b to d, therefore, we must proceed in the the 


same way as when we add + b to a, i.e. we must draw BC from B 
in the negative direction, and as before the sum of the two is AC, 
a geometrical line, which is evidently positive or negative according an 
as BC is < or > AC. 

It appears, therefore, in both cases, that addition is an operation 
performed at B, the second extremity of AB. -” 

On Subtraction. 

From considerations such as the foregoing, we shall readily con- 
vince ourselves, that to subtract one positive line from another, or 


to perform the operation @ — ( + 4), can only be accomplished by | 
drawing a line AC = 6 from A, the origin of the minuend, and ; 
that the equivalent difference AB — AC or a—b is the distance = 


CB measured from the final point in the subtrahend to that of the 
minuend. 

This difference will obviously be negative when AC is > AB, 
being always expressed by CB. 

If AC be drawn from A negatively, then CB is 


a—(—b)=a+4+Q8, : F 
and is properly represented by a line equal to the sum of the two 
parts a and 6, and positive in its description. 

It may be remarked, that this is an independent proof of the | 


rule for the concurrence of signs, and one whose place is supplied 
by no other. For that rule, as proved in Arithmetic, is confined 
to the concurrence of a double operation, and in Algebra it is an 
arbitrary assumption; but the proof we have here obtained is the 

only one for the case of the concurrence of the signs of operation 

with those of affection. 

With respect to the expressions a + (— 6) and a — (+), it is 
evident that we obtain for them two geometrical lines, specifically 
different, but always identical in magnitude and direction; and as 
magnitude and direction are the only elements which are denoted 
by our algebraical system of representation, these two lines cannot 
be algebraically distinguished. 

The rules here laid down for Addition and Subtraction, verify sh 
the algebraical results no less beautifully when the quantities in- a 
volved are impossible symbols, and the direction of the lines rect- 
angular. 

If BC | to AB be drawn upwards or downwards through B, 
we shall have AC as before 

=e ( + wt i); 
and if AC be similarly drawn through A we shall have 
Cb = a—(t+bV— 1). 
So also, if AB be drawn in a direction inclined to the axis of a, 
and equal to a +6¥—1, and if we draw through B, (and 
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therefore add) a line 


BC =c + dV—1; 
then AC, the sum of these two, will readily be seen to represent 
(ate)+(b4+aVv—1; 
and if AB and AC represent 
a4+bV—] and ¢  &f—) 
respectively, we get 


CB=a—c+(b—d)V—1. 


VIIL—NOTES ON THE UNDULATORY THEORY OF 
LIGHT.—No. II. 


Tue theorems of Fresnel respecting the motion of light in crys- 
tallized media, were demonstrated by him by means of two surfaces, 
the surface of elasticity and the ellipsoid of construction, which is 
related to the former by certain reciprocal relations. He was thus 
not only furnished with simple demonstrations of many important 
theorems, but was enabled to make use of the known properties of 
these surfaces for the purpose of suggesting corresponding proper- 
ties of the rays and waves of light. 

In the present state of the theory, it may be useful to show how 
these results may be obtained with as much or more simplicity 
from direct analysis; and without discarding the consideration of 
these surfaces, to use them rather to give clearness and connection 
to our results than as methods of demonstration. 

Since the publication of Fresnel’s Memoir in the 7th volume of 
the Memoirs of the Institute, the chief addition which has been made 
to his results is the beautiful discovery of conical refraction by Sir 
W. Hamilton: this will be shown to flow naturally from the equa- 
tions we get in investigating the equation to the wave surface. 

The method of proving the existence of the circle of plane con- 
tact on the wave surface is due to Mr. Greatheed: the expressions 
for /, m and v in terms of v,, vg are given by Professor Sylvester 
in the Philosophical Magazine. 

As in the preceding part, we shall take as coordinate axes the 
three axes of elasticity, and we shall assume that the forces excited 
by displacements equal to unity in those directions are a*, 5°, e° 
respectively. We shall call a line or direction, the cosines of the 
inclinations of which to the axes are /, m, n, the line or direction 


(4, m, n]. 
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(1) Let then /y+-my 4+ nz=0 be the equation to the plane wave, 
and let (a, /3, y) be the direction of vibration ; a displacement equal 
to unity will give rise to forces a*a, b*/3, c*y parallel to the axes. 

Resolve these forces along the displacement and perpendicular 
to it, and let the latter direction be determined by the cosines 
a’, 3, y', so that (a, B, y), (a’, B', y’) being perpendicular to each 
other, 

aad’ + Bp + yi, Oe (1), 
4 6? + ge eeererertes, «7S 

To determine a’, (3, y’, we have another relation arising from 
this, that the resultant, the displacement, and the line (a’, 3’, y) 
being all in the same plane, must all be perpendicular to some line 
(fi g, h), or 

fa + gB + hy =0 | 
fa + GB + hy =O} ene (A). 
fara - gb*B a hey = of 


E ee f, g, h by cross are 
U 


3 
~ (b2 — c2) 4 r@ —a*)4 = lie 6?) = 0...... (3). 
a p 


If (a’, f', y') be - rpendicular to oe plane, 
1-1 p=m, y = 4, 
and making these Beers ad the equations (1), (2), (3) will de- 
termine a, /3, y- 
The part of the resultant resolved along the displacement is 
aa? 4+ BB? + cy’, 


and, as the other part, which is perpendicular to the direction of 


displacement, is also perpendicular to the front of the wave, it may, 
as we have shown before, be neglected, we have a wave proceeding 
with a velocity 


= — Vq2 2q? +. B65 2 + cy? (4). 


(2) If we multiply together the equations (1) and (3), put under 
the form 


la + mB = — ny 
l ee eee eRe ne B 
~ (b? —c*) + (c? = a?) = (a? ae b*) f ( )s 
a B Y 
we get the equation 
3 , 
lm \< (0? — ec?) + i(e 2 “4 Bc, = Oveeccs (5), 
a 
is inks Oe ~. ; 
a quadratic in =, the last term of which, >» is negative, and 
vy] c* — a 


therefore the roots are real; the same is the case in the equation we 


should find for %: and thus the above equations give two real di- 
2 


rections (a, (3, y). 
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Let ys 493 By» By; Yi» Yor be the roots 


> 9 
= np a 
a ’ 
BB, &-@é 
or 21%. = Pio — NnYe 
P—e e@-—-ae @— Be’ 


> Y 2 oun 7 
hence aa, + (3,3, + yyV%o = 0 .....---(6), 
and the two directions are perpendicular to each other. 


Whatever then be the nature of the vibration of the particles in 
the plane wave, we may resolve it in these two directions, and we 
shall have two waves, whose vibrations are perpendicular to each 
other, and proceed with different velocities v, and v,, determined 
from equation (4): that is to say, any plane disturbance will pro- 
duce two plane waves polarized in planes at right angles to each 
other, and of different refrangibilities. 


(3) 2, Uv, are the roots of a quadratic equation, which may 
easily be found from the equations (A) by substituting J, m, » for 
a’, 3, y'. The method is the same as that in page 7 of our last 
Number, and the result is the same, namely, 

PR m2 n? 
a a ea ee. 
a—@° B@—@* 2-2 (7) 

(4) Having determined the velocities of propagation of a plane 
disturbance, the form of the wave surface, or that surface into 
which a disturbance at any point will diverge, may be found. 


If we suppose the disturbance to be caused by an infinite number 
of plane waves passing through the origin, each too faint to cause 
any impression on the senses of itself; then each of these waves will 
be propagated with the velocities we have just determined, and the 
form of the sensible disturbance at any instant will be the locus of 
their ultimate intersections, or the surface touched by all the plane 
waves. 

At the end of a unit of time the equation to one of these planes 
is 

le + my + nz = v 


with the relations 


P m? n? 0 
a* — v* b2 — v2 C— 


2+ m+ n= 1 | . (C). 
| 
J 


The process of elimination will be found in the Cambridge 
Transactions, Vol. vi. Part 1. 


(5) The following three equations are found after eliminating 
the differentials, 
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lv . ax } 
2= ay a* — #) 
y = _ : b — r*) > eeeeeeee ..(D), 
a 
wv os 
sat << ees 





in which 7? = a + y° + 2°, 
and the resulting equation to the wave surface is 
aex* b*y* c*z* 
me tp + 3 = O.. ...(8). 
a — rr bY — x ec — r 
If X, Y, Z be the angles which a radius vector makes with the 
coordinate axes, the polar equation is 
a eos? X b° cos* Y ce eos? Z 
es 5? — x* ec — 7? 
6. We shall now discuss some of the equations we have ob- 
tained. 

The two equations (B) will in general determine two of the 
eas 2 y 1 . . ‘ 2 ‘ P 
quantities +, +, and the directions of the vibration lines will be 

p wv] 
definite; but if one of the quantities 2, m, n, as for instance m, is 
zero, the two equations will become identical, provided 

n? (a? — 6?) — 12 (6? — c?) = 0......(10), 
and thus the direction of the lines of vibration become indetermi- 
nate, if 


ae = Lb / b = c " 
i ae = Q, = mens one ( IY) 
i / 5 —3, m=0, n V aa (E) 


These values of 7 and are real, provided a, 6, ¢ are in the order 
of magnitude, but not otherwise; and thus we should not get a 
similar property by making / = 0 or x = 0. 

Putting a* — b* + b* — ve and b* — v* — (6? — e*) for a? — v? 
and ¢* — v* in equation (7), we get 

(B2 rm v?)? 4 (b? a v) x 
2 — = . we 2 $72 = Ras ee 
[n? (a be) — Pb c?) 4+ m? Sa? — b2 — (6b eye] 
—- m? (a? — b°) (BP — FP) = © nerves (11), 
which on our supposition reduces to 
ie — v)? = 0. 

Thus the two values of v* become equal to each other and to 8°. 
There is no separation of the plane wave; and therefore for the 
two directions determined by equations (E), and for these only, a 
single plane wave may be propagated. The normal to this plane is 
then a direction or line of single normal velocity. 
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7. If equation (9) be put under the form 
cos* X cos* Y cos* Z 
l ] + ] ] l J 


a’ r? b r° ce r? 





it becomes exactly similar in form to equation (7 ), and we at once 
infer that the two values of r? become equal to each other and to 
52, provided 


/2 me I 1 
cos XX = la-% , eos Y=0, cosZ= Ft 
] l 
a a 
or cos X=- = eb » cos Y=0, cos Z= on “er ane ooh 
b ce 


and the radius vector, which in general cuts the surface in two 
points on the same side of the origin, will in this direction cut it 
ofly in one. This then is a direction or line of single ray 
velocity. 

8. These two directions, to which we have given Sir William 
Hamilton’s names, the lines of single normal velocity, and the lines 
of single ray velocity, are nearly coincident in most crystals. They 
were not distinguished by observation before Fresnel’s theory, but, 
from some remarkable optical properties which they possess, they 
received the common name of optic axes. 

When a, 6 and e are different, the equations (E) and (F) give 
two lines inclined at equal angles to the plane of ay, and crystals 
of this kind were called biaxal; if b = a or = ec, the two directions 
coincide, and such crystals were called uniaxal. Fresnel has given 
the name of optic axes sometimes to one set and sometimes to the 
other, and considerable confusion has arisen from the ambiguity. 
We shall use the terms wave axis and ray axis; names which pre- 
vent ambiguity, and which appear sufficiently to explain their own 
meaning. 

9. By comparing equations (7) and (E) with equations (9) and 
(F), we see that, supposing the direction of a ray to be the same as 
that of a wave normal, the equations for determining the wave 
velocity v and the directions of the wave axes, are changed into 
those for determining the ray velocity r and the directions of the 
ray axes, by substituting : for v and for a, b, c, their reciprocals. 
And hence, that every relation between the wave velocity and the 
directions of the wave normal and wave axes, will give a corres- 
ponding relation for the ray. 

If we have 

» (1, m, n, v, a,.b, c, direction of wave axis) = 0, 


M 
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ve derive at once the eo relation 


‘ : -es td « 
¢ (cos X, cos Y, cos Z, = os direction of ray axis) 


‘7 


10. Equation (11) gives us the inclination of the wave normal 


to the axes in terms of the two wave velocities V1» U3 for as the 
last term is the product of the two roots of the equation 
(b? -- v,?) ie v,”) = — m? (a? — b?) (i e*), 


(b? Zs v,) (v,2 “ b*) 
(a? — b*) (6? — c*) 


or 2m = 


similarly, 


; (a —v,2) (@—v,) (v?—e) (2-8) 
4/2 eee tid Vigo 2) cod dds 


From these expressions we may find « ¢, the angles between the 
wave normal and the wave axes, in terms of the velocities v 


a? — b* b? — e& 
cose = l = 5+ 2 = “te 

a? — ¢ a®* — ¢ 

Substituting the above values of / and 2, this becomes 


(a =e) 608 «= V(a— 08) (@—0P) + VHC) (OPP) 


1? 9» 


squaring, putting a* — e° — (v,* — e*) for a* — v?, and making a 
similar substitution for v,? — c*, the equation reduces to 
(a? — th cos? « = (a? — tA 


— 30 (a? — 07) (0? — o) — V(a? = 03) (07 — AD}, 
(a? — ce”) sin t V (a? 0") (v," =) = Ye es v,*) (oe — e), 


The expression for sin ¢ will only differ by the sign of one of the 
radicals ; the product of the two expressions will therefore be the 
difference of the squares of the radicals, o1 

(a2 — c*)* sine sin’ = 4 — —~ &) (vr — viel 

9 9 °o . ne . , 
or 0." — 0," = (a@* — c*) sine sine... .....(12). 

If «, <’ be the angles between the r: vy and the ray axis, we deduce 

from the above at once 


2+... * ia 
> 7-2 (- —_ gg) sine sine aaaee kes (13), 


72 
or the difference of the reciprocals of the squares of the ray velo- 
cities is proportional to the product of the series of the inclinations of 
the ray to the ray axes. This law was discovered experimentally by 
Biot. In Airy’s tract on the Undulatory Theory, No. 123, this 
property is inadvertently stated as belonging to the inclination of 
the ray to the wave axes. 

11. We shall now proceed to consider the form of the wave 
surface given by equation (8). 
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The equations to its intersections with the coordinate planes will 
consist, in each case, of a circle and ellipse. In the plane of ay the 
circle is contained within the ellipse; in the plane of yz the ellipse is 
contained within the circle; in the plane of «xz the ellipse and circle 
cut each other, being given by the equation 

Me 2" 
(r* — BY) (“ +-.- 1) =0, 
¢” a~ 
The point of intersection of the two curves is the extremity of the 
ray axis. The point where a common tangent to the two curves 
touches the circle is the extremity of the wave axis. 

Fig. (2) is a section of the surface by the plane of az, D is the 
extremity of the ray axis, and I’, the point where the common tan- 
gent EF touches the circle, the extremity of the wave axis. 


12. The equations (D) determine the point at which a tangent 
plane of given position touches the wave surface; or if the point of 
contact be given, they determine the position of the tangent plane: 
that is, if 4, m, and v be given, they determine a, y, z; con- 
versely, if x, y, z be given, the equations (D) with 


le + my + nz = 2, 
will determine /, m, n, v. 

If for any values of ¢, m, n, v, one of these equations is satisfied 
independently of the values of x, y, and z, these equations will de- 
termine, not a point, but a curve of contact with the tangent plane. 
Also, if for any values of a, y, z, one of the equations is satisfied 
independently of /, m, , v, we shall get only two relations between 
1, m,n, and there will be an infinite number of tangent planes at 
that point, giving a cone of contact. 


13. If m=0, v* = b*, the second equation is satisfied inde- 
pendently of 2, y, z: this is the case we have before considered of 
the plane of single normal velocity. 

The equations (D) are the equations of three spheres; hence, any 
two of them determine a circle: and thus it appears, that that plane 
wave which is propagated without separation, or along the wave 
axis, touches the wave surface in a circle, the position and magni- 
tude of which we proceed to find. 

We have, as before, 

a? — & b? ~ ec? 
l = ~ nee f) i 


a* — c* a* — c* 


, 


substituting these values, the two equations (D) become 


b 

sins V(a2 — b*) (a* — ec?) ial 
b 

(7? — c2); 


shin Vv (a? — c?) (2 c) 
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or putting 2 + y’ + 2* for 7’, 


att y*® 4+ 2? 4 ; V(a — B) (a — 2) — a = 0, 


a? 4 y2 4 22 Va ~Ow—aj—- 220 


If we eliminate z, we get for the projection on the plane of ay 


a—c? PF ai b? 4. c?\? .. (a?—b?) (b?—c?) 


a2—e? 





the equation to an ellipse, of which the axis parallel to y is the 
radius of the circle of contact, 

V (a? — b2) (BB — c?) 

— — ob . 


This equation also gives one coordinate of the centre of the circle, 


a — & B24 e _ 
xr \/ waar 7) ( 15). 


Similarly we should find 





ee 


{7,2 S 2 
/ 6? — ¢ a~ + be : 
z a coc ceneee 16). 
V qa? — Cc a ( i) 


And thus the position and magnitude of the circle of contact is 
completely determined. 

From the double sign + which these radicals involve, we see 
that there will be four such circles on the wave surface, one at each 
end of the two wave axes. 

14. If y= 0, r* = 6°, the second equation is satisfied indepen- 
dently of 7, m,n: this is the case at the extremity of the ray 
axis, where 

if @ — 6 3 — ¢ 
ed ————— . iy a 9 9° 
: a* — c* 


Substituting these values, the first of equations (D) becomes 


5} 5} 

a — 0 ly . 42 
e : 2 -(a* — 0°), 

a c a v 


ee ee ee eee 
or a? — v? V (a2 — #) (a — e): 
ec 


ae " " nv 5 ; 5 =e 
similarly, v? — c? ow EP wee c?) (6 — e*); 
. a 
and eliminating v, we get the equation 
12 (62 — c2) 4. m2 (a? — c?) 4 n? (a*® — 8?) 
Soa * * 
ln /( a2 — 6?) (Bb c?) y 
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which, with the equation /? + m? + x? = 1, gives the relations 
between J, m, n. 

At this point there are an infinite number of tangent planes, 
whose ultimate intersections give a tangent cone. The equation 
found above, where a, y, z are put for /, m, n, is the equation to 
the surface described by a line always normal to these planes. 


15. To find the equation to the tangent cone, call the above 
equation w= 0, le + my + nz =0 is a plane through the 
origin parallel to a tangent plane. 

We have, therefore, 

xdl +- ydm 4- zdn = 0, 
ldl + mdm + ndn = 0, 


ro dl + “ dm + = du = 0; 
. du 
therefore 7 + J + pr = 0, 
du 
> + Am + py = 0, 
du 


—_ + An -|- pe = 0. 


Multiplying by 4, m, », and adding, A=0. We have then to 
eliminate p, 1, m, n between 


du du du 
l= 0, = ir = 0, —_— w= QO, 2s uz O: 
. ” a Th > dm + ry dn + 
this is easily done, and the resulting equation 
x? (a? — c?) 7? 2 
* aes ia - ) — += 
b2 — 1.07c? az — 6&2 
LZ a + ¢ 


ae as 
V(a2 — b?) (0? — e?) ac 
is the equation to the tangent cone, the origin being at its vertex. 


This is an elliptic cone; the axes of any section made by a plane 
perpendicular to its axis, may be found by transforming the co- 
ordinates so that the term involving az may vanish. 


The angle of the cone in the plane of wz may be found from 
either of the equations (17) or(18). If we make m = 0 in (17), 







a , 
and solve for —, we find 
n 


l a? — Bb a? 4 ce + (a? — c?) 
n h2 - c 2Qae P 
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and the tangent of the angle sought 


difference of roots 
~ + product of roots 


/ a—b aq? — ¢ 
b? — ¢?° 


‘ds ac 





V(a? — b) (be — ce) 


ae 


a 
nodal point, somewhat resembling the vertex of a very obtuse 
double cone. Perhaps a clearer conception of this surface may be 
formed by supposing an ellipse, as in fig. (3), to revolve round a 
diameter AB, which is not one of the axes. At A and B there will 
be two nodal points, each having an infinite number of tangent 
planes forming two cones of contact; and the two tangent planes 
lI’, GG’ will touch the surface in two circles. At the points D 
and E. there is a cusp or node of a different kind: here there will 
be only two different tangent planes, and the tangent planes HH’, 
KK’ will touch the surface in two points. The form of the surface 
at A and B will represent the form of the node of the wave surface 
very nearly, but not exactly, unless the ellipse be supposed to 
change its form while revolving. 


At the extremity of the ray axis there is a cusp, or rather < 


From the existence of the four tangent cones at the extremities 
of the ray axes, and the four circles of plane contact corresponding 
to the wave of single normal velocity, Sir William Hamilton draws 
the following inferences, which have been fully confirmed by the 
experiments of Professor Lloyd. 


1. That if a ray be refracted into the crystal so as to proceed 
along the ray axis, then, as the position of the tangent plane at the 
extremity of the axis is indeterminate, it will at emergence be re- 
fracted into an infinite number forming a cone, and giving external 
conical refraction. 


2. That if a single ray be incident externally at an angle corres- 


ponding to the wave axis, it will be refracted internally into an 
infinite number forming a cone, and giving internal conical refrac- 
tion. If the faces of the crystal be parallel, the rays will emerge 
parallel to the incident ray, forming an external cylinder of rays. 


A. S. 
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VIII.—SOLUTIONS OF SOME PROBLEMS IN 
TRANSVERSALS. 


Tue name of Transversals was given by Carnot to lines considered 
in their relations of mutual intersection. Many of their properties 
are very curious, and form interesting problems in Analytical 
Geometry, though it was not in this way that Carnot considered 
them. His method was, to proceed step by step from the more 
simple properties to the more complicated; but it seems better to 
consider each independently. 





1. The following problem, under a slightly different form, was 
given in one of the Problem Papers for 1836. 

If two lines AB, CD intersect in O so that AB is bisected, and 
if the lines AC, BD mect, when produced, in E, and AD, BC in 
I’, then the line EF is parallel to AB. 


Take O as the origin, and AB, CD as the axes of x and y, 


Let OB =a, OA = —a, OD =), OC = — «ee. 
The equations to BD and AC are 

x y a 

a F b I, a t co I. 





At their intersection the equations may be combined in any man- 
i ner; therefore, subtracting them, 


F f: _ 4 ae 
: y } = 1 Saree eer em @ 


The equations to BC and AD are 


x i] a xv Y 


ee mio 


a e a b 


At their intersection, subtracting them, 


J l\ — 0 9 
y (; - re — PEPE ECE © 


which is the same as the equation (1), and therefore is the equa- 
tion to the line passing through the points of intersection, that is, 








fe to EF; and from its form it is evident that it is parallel to the axis 
se d : 
4 of a, that is, to AB. 
2. If three lines be drawn from the angles of a triangle A, B, C, 

(fig. 5), through one point O, and meeting the sides of the triangle 
3 in P, Q, R, the sides of the triangle P, Q, R will, when produced, 
; meet those of A, B,C in three points, which are in the same 
: straight line. 


Take L, the point of intersection of AB and PQ, as the origin, 
and these lines as the axes of a and y. 
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Let LB =a,, LR=a,, LA=a,, LP=6,, LQ=86,. 
The equations to BC and QR are 

= b J — ], wd ao y = 
a, b a b 


1 9 9 


At their intersection we have, by subtraction, 


arG-Dae-0 
a : “s 4 ¥ d, b,, —— VU wewee . 


Again, the equations to AC and PR are 


x y av Y 
- =—-—1—+*+--«—l; 
a, | OR a, b, 


and at their intersection we have, by subtraction, 


. | ) (; = ) . ‘i 
a5 Ay + Y b,  aaledoaien (2). 


Again, combining by addition the equations to BC and AC, we 
get at their point of intersection C, 


{1 l 1 1\ 
, : aa i oe " 
bs f ) ry (; + 7) = Z eeeees ¢ ) 
Also, the equations to AP and BQ are 


“4223, 42 21; 
a. b, ‘a L, a, b, Ls 


and at their intersection we have, by addition, 


(1 ] l ] 
v(- t+—\)ty(—- + —-) =2.....(4) 
ay a.) \d, b, , 
which is the same as (3), and therefore is the equation to COR, 
which passes through the two points of intersection. 
noe . : 2aa., 
If in this equation we make y = 0, we have «= —— 


= ——, but 
ad, + a, 


in this case a= LR a,, therefore 
2a,4., ] ] ] ] 
a, = - —, or--,-- - = = SP aes 
a, -- a, a, a, a, a. 


therefore equations (1) and (2) coincide, and represent the line 
passing through M and N, and as from the form of the equation it 
evidently passes through the origin, the three points L, M, N are in 
one straight line. 

In somewhat a similar manner it might be shown, that if three 
circles be touched, two and two, by pairs of tangents, the points of 
intersection of these tangents are in one straight line. But we shall 
pass on to another problem. 


2 


3. If from any point A (fig. 6) in a line of indefinite length 
equal distances AQ,, Q,Q,, &c. be measured off, and other 
equal distances AP,, P,P,, &c. in the opposite direction; and 
if Q,. Q,, Q,, &c. be joined by straight lines with a point O,, 
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and Pj, P,, P,, &c. with a point O,, O, and O, being situate in 
a line parallel to the given line ; then the corresponding points of 
intersection of these lines will lie in straight lines forming two bun- 
dles of lines converging to two points O’, O”, situate in O,O,. 

Take A as the origin, AO, as the axis of 2, AQ as the axis 
of y. 

Let AO, =m, 0,0, =¢, AQ=a, AP=6. 

Let one of the lines O,P,, meet the axis of zw in a point a,; then 
by similar triangles it is easy to show that 


l ja c 
A, ™ mnb-* 
The equation to 0,Q, is 
x D 
— z BE corsnnwsnvumieceins 
m ru 


. *, . 
and the equation to O.P, is 
x CX y 
7 5 Za D vscssses cee (9) 


m onsb Sa 


Combining them by subtraction, after multiplying by r and s, 


x ce CO Sfit Race . 
(s — r) - }- re y (; + 5) = S$ —P aiseseeee( 3), 
which gives a relation between the coordinates of the point of in- 
tersection of the lines. We shall arrive at the same result for all 
pairs of lines for which s—r is the same; consequently equation (3) 
will represent a line passing through the point of intersection of 
each pair. Now, let 2 =m, then 


ac 
y= — 
: a+b’ 
which, being independent of r and s, will be the same for all the 
lines represented by (3) for which s—,r is diiferent, and there- 


fore they all converge to one point, which it is easy to see lies 
between O, and Og, as the value of y is less than that of ce. If we 
make x = 0 in (3), we get 


I lL 
y = (s - 7) (- + 5) 


and as s—r increases by unity, the distance between the points 
where the different lines diverging from O' cut the axis of y is half 
the harmonic mean between a and 6. 

If, instead of subtracting, we add equations (1) and (2), we get 


ty (l— Darts 


\a 


Cx 


x 
(r + 4 


mb 
which, as before, may be shown to be the equation to a line passing 
through the intersections of all lines for which r+4-s is the same. 
N 
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And if r+s vary, we find, as before, that the different lines 
converge to a point O", such that 


OM « —.—. 


If b > a, O” is situate in 0,0, produced. If a = 6b, 0,0’ 
becomes infinite, and the lines are then parallel to AQ. If b<a, 
the point O” is above O,. The distance between the points in 

; ; RP pal ; ‘es By 
which the lines diverging from O” cut the axis of y is —— i 

om a ) 
It is easy also to show, that all the lines measuring from the points 
of convergence are divided harmonically: the equation to any 
line, as OoQ, is 


a Ca y 
2. == 1, 
m msb sa 
H i c ’ 
when y CD ae (1 i's Ll: 
m sb 
] I ] sb 
whence -——— = - = . : 
( is M— 2X m me 
= ] ] rb 
similarly, ——- = — + —, 
. O,r m me 


and so on for the others; and as these are in arithmetic progression, 
O,s, O.7, &c. are in harmonic progression. Instead of taking O,A 
as axis, we might have taken any other line, as O,Q,, and the 
result would be the same. And in like manner we might procced, 
taking O, as the origin, as also O’, O”, and, as the cases are similar, 
we should get the same result. Hence the property holds for all 
the lines in the figure. For other problems in Transversals the 
reader is referred to Carnot’s Memoir, or to a small work by 
Brianchon on the same subject, where he will fiad some practical 
applications of the theory. 


F. 


IX.—ON A NEW FORM OF EQUILIBRIUM OF 
A REVOLVING FLUID. 


In a letter addressed to the French Institute in 1834, M. Jacobi 
announced the curious discovery, fhat the form of equilibrium of a 
fluid mass, consisting of particles attracting each other according to 
the law of the inverse square of the distance, and revolving about 
an axis, may be an ellipsoid with, three different axes, the shortest 
being the axis of revolution. A demonstration of this theorem is 
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given by M. Liouville in the Jowrnal de l Ecole Polytechnique, 
vol. xiv.; but as this work is not easy to be procured, we think a 
notice of this remarkable discovery will be acceptable to many of 
our readers. The following demonstration differs considerably from 
that of Liouville. 

Let the fluid mass revolve about the axis of z with an angular 
velocity w, and let X, Y, Z be the resolved attractions on a particle 
at (a, ¥, =). 

The equation to the free surface of the fluid is 

(X — w*x) dv + (Y — wy) dy 4+ Zdz = 0. 

As we know that in the case of an ellipsoid X is of the form Aa, 
Y= By, Z = Cz, where A, B, C are independent of the coordi- 
nates of the point attracted, we see that this is in the form of the 
differential equation to an ellipsoid whose axes are a, 6, ¢, or 

vdx ydy zdz 
re ee ee oe 
a’ b¢ c 
provided 
i X ; Xv A 
A-—-w=--, B-.’= » C=-, 
a’ b° c 

It remains to find whether these relations will give real values for 
the axes and angular velocity when a@ and 6 are different. 

N 4 3M s°ds 

Now A = — one 

2 : 2) <2 } 2 os 
ayy ja* + (0? — a?) 8 gu? 4. (c? — a*) 8% 
0 


lransform this definite integral into one whose limits are O and 5? 


a 


by putting s = 
vt 2 Yaetu 


eo 


, and we get 


3 du 
— a 
2 J (a 4 u) V (a? + u)(b + u) (ce + wu) 
0 
calling the quantity under the radical D, 


3 / du 
5) a ee 
. 2 ite +u)D 

0 


—™ ou 3m f du 
+u)D’ ~ 2 ; 








a a i 
similarly B = aM am 
0 


Eliminating w* and A, we get the relation 


ab? (B— A) — (a? — 6°) &C 0, «' 


) 
« 


or (a? — B° )/ 
0 


du ( ] 


D i(1 +*)( tip) i + a 
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If a be different from 6, the relation between the axes must 
satisfy the equation 


Dp 
(udu {1 ] ] u 
3; —+ is = + 97,2 = 0. 
D> \a? *' 8 ec ah 
0 

Supposing a and b given, this may be considered as an equation 
to determine ec, and as it is negative when e=0, and positive when 

] . : 

c= oO: there will be at least one real root of ec. 

As the above integral is zero, and 


D? is always positive, and 
1 1 1 u 
T 2 ; 


a? c ah? 


is positive if w be large enough; when w is small, this factor must 
be negative, or 


and therefore c? is less than a’ or 6°. 
To determine the angular velocity, we have 


(a? — b*) w* = Aad® — Bb 


3 , , 7 udu 
=5M(a-b Varane ray 
0 


if a be different from 8, 


eee M - udu 
ies Ve + u) (b? + u)D’ 
0 


a positive quantity. Hence w is a possible quantity, and there 
being at least one possible value of c, the problem is possible. 


H. M. 


X.—RADIUS OF ABSOLUTE CURVATURE. 


TueE following is « 


simpie method of finding the expression for the 
radius of absolute curvature, taking’ the are as the independent 
variable. Let PQ, QR (Fig. 4) be two consecutive elements of 
us suppése them to be equal; this is the same 
thing as making ds constant, or s tae independent variable. If we 
complete the parallelograri’ FORS, the centre of curvature will lie in 
QS produced, whith pisects the avgle PQR, and if O be the centre 


the curve, antl }cz 
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of curvature it will be the centre of a circle passing through P, Q, R, 


so that putting QO =p and QS = ” 
QR2 - = ds —— \p- 


Let a, 3, y be the angles QO makes with the axes, then projecting 
QS on the axis of 2, we have 
QS cos a = RT cosa = MN’. 
Now M’'N’ = NN’ — NM’ = MN — NM’ = ad2z. 


therefore \ cos a = d?x; 


dx 
whence cos a = = « 
p ds* 
a? dz 
Similarly, cos p = # —/ cos y= p= ° 
‘ ds? ds? 


Then from the relation cos? a + cos? / + cos? y = 1, we find 


l de dy dz 
p- /s + ds* ds? 
which is the well known expression. 
From these values of cos a, cos (3, cos y, Cauchy's demonstration 
of Meusnier’s Theorem follows very readily. 
Let «=O be the equation to a surface. Differentiating twice 
with regard to x, y, z, we have 


l | tf 
bul & AL sen dy + dz 
dx dy * dz 
du du du 
— —@ae+— @? — dz+ &e. 
’ a2 F + a, ay dz + &c 


The terms we have left out depend only on the values of da, dy, dz, 
and therefore only on the direction in which these variations are taken, 
and will be constant if we suppose them taken along a section of 
the surface made by a plane whose intersection with the tangent 
plane is constant. If p be the radius of curvature of the section, 
a, 3, y; its inclinations to the axes, we have 

ds? ‘ 
d*x = —.cosa, &e. 
Pp 
Substituting these values 
] du 
Oo=-. ena + ome 5 : + cosy - + const. 
p dx 5 . 
the cosines of the angles which a normal to the surface makes with 


, du du du 
the axes are proportional to 


>>> ~- Hence, calling 6 the angle 
dx’ dy dz - 


: , cos 6 
between the normal and the radius of curvature, —— = const. 
f 


When 6 = 0, p attains its maximum value = R. 
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Hence p = R cos 0, 
or the radius of curvature of an oblique section is the projection of 
the radius of curvature of the normal section which has the same 
intersection with the tangent plane. 


H. M. 


MATHEMATICAL NOTES. 


1. Since the publication of our first Number, we have met with 
the following proof, by Professor Jacobi of Koenigsberg, of the 
equation (K.) page 16, which is better than the one there given. 

As there, we have 

D(m).1(n) = fo fo et ¥ ay"! dx dy. 
Assume 
2ty=r, £72, 
then, while x and y vary from 0 to «, r will vary from 0 to «, 


and since z = 


x , , , 
——, 2 will vary from 0 to 1. Suppose that a and 
x+y ‘ 
z, y and 7, vary together, then 
dx — rdz, dy = dr. 
Substituting these values in the double integral, it becomes 
“2 mt 1 wy is ~\2—-l ~m— 7 
fg rte fe eft a, 


-TD(m+n). (3) 


ve 
I'(m). (2) m 
whence —. =|-]}- 
I'\(m + 2) \ 2 
Y- 
2. Diagonal of a parallelopiped. The following is an easy 
method of obtaining the expression for the diagonal of a parallelo- 


piped in terms of the edges, and the angles they make with each 
other. 


Let a, b, c be the edges, r the diagonal. 
a, J, y the angles the edges make with each other. 
A, ps v the angles the diagonal makes with the edges. 
Then projecting the three edges on the diagonal, we have 
Tr @ COs A $ b Cos fe | C COS v. 
Again, if we project r on a, and compare it with the projection of 


the broken line a, 6, ce, which joins its extreme points, on the same 
line we have the relation 


rcos\ = a+b cosy + cos pf. 
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Similarly, 
r cos p =acosy + b + € cosa, 
and rcos y= acos/} + bcosa +e. 
Multiply by a, b, ec, and add. Then, by the first condition, 
r? at +4 b 4 c? 4 2ab cos y 4 2ac cos § + 2he cosa. 


0. 


3. In the Ellipse a? + b® = a? +b. This well-known pro- 
position may be very conveniently proved in the following manner. 
The equation to a diameter conjugate to that passing through 
(2', y') is 

OL yy’ 

— += =6 

ae b? 

Transposing and squaring, 

9 419 9 1) 

rae yy 
a‘ b} 

"9 b? 9 "9 4 1 . . 

Also, y'? = — (a* — x’*), and at the point where the diameter 

ae 


Pe an ee 
meets the curve 7? = —, (a? — 2°). Substituting these values, the 
. a- ‘ F 





equation becomes 


» /9 > 19 9.49 
ax * (z* 4.4") Ux “, 
1 - 2 i 1 
a a- a 
or a x 1. a’2, 
ad . fe 
Similarly, Py + y?; 


therefore a? + 0? =a? 4 y? 4 a? 4 72% = a? 4 0%, 


a. 


4. Problem in the papers for 1838. A quadrant of an ellipse is 
inscribed in a right-angled triangle having its axes coincident with 
the sides containing the right angle. Vind the curve traced out by 
its centre of curvature at the point of contact with the hypothenuse, 
while the point of contact moves from one acute angle to the other. 

Let the origin be at the right angle, and let the sides be m, n, 
and the axes a, b; ay the coordinates of the point of contact, a, 3 
of the centre of curvature. The equation to the ellipse is 


y? 
+= i 
+ R 


Since the hypothenuse is a tangent 


a2 be 
me—, razr, 
x y 
a2 Be 
whence «a => I, 


m? n? 
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Also, we have 


b3 
a? — }”’ 


therefore 


a 
whence — (a* — b*) = ma, 
m 


Adding these, 


a b 
—-+ ) (a? — 6?) = a® — b* = ma — nf. 
\ne | : 


Again, multiplying the first by m? and the second by 2°, and 
subtracting, 


(a b?) ma + n*3, 
whence ma 4+ 233 (ma — nj3)?, 


the required locus, which is a parabola. 


Te 
5. The area of the parallelogram formed by tangents applied 
at the extremities of any two conjugate diameters of an ellipse 
is constant. 


Let 2, y be the coordinates of the extremity of one diameter, and 
2’, y' those of the other; 0, 0’ the angles which they make with a. 
sin 0, 2 =0b' cos 6, y =8' sin 6. 

The tangent whose inclination to the axis of x is 0, passes 
through the point ay’: therefore, by the equation in page 9, sub- 
stituting tan 6 for a, and multiplying by cos 0, 


Then x=a cos@, y=a 


U ) 
y cos 0 


a’ sin 9 =- V(b cos 0)? + (@ sin 0)? 


Multiply by a’, and substitute for a’ and y’ their values in 6’ and 6’, 
therefore 


a’ sin (6 — 0) 


Vb* (a’ cos 0)* 4+ a* (a@’ sin 6) 
WV bx - aty? — ab, 
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